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ABSTRACT ' 
Because of the cages pelntionekip between . P 
self-concept and behavior, knowledge and understanding of 


‘self-perception is vital to improving communicative behavjor. A few 


measurement instruments have been developed that globally assess the 
self-concepts ‘of communicators and public speakers. Self-concept 
concerning communication ability is, however, many-faceted. This 
paper presents’ an original instrument, the Index of Self-Concept as a 
Communicator, which assesses the following aspects of self-concept: 


. small-group and dyadic abip}ity, public-speaking ability, listening 
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skills, langu&ge ability, conten factors (judgment of worth of one's 
ideas, reasoning ability, and desire to communicate), and, persuasive 
abilftty. The procedures used to obtain validation of the scale are 
described, and the stale itself is included. (KS) 
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> Recent textbooks in ea commugication stress the ‘impor-. 
wt “ 
CQ. ‘tance of ‘an individual ' 's knowing and understanding his or her 
Lal 


self-concept. 1 A knowledge. and understanding of self per--. 


ception is a- vital BRE in improving communicative, behavior 
because of the aad relatiénship between self-concept and 
behavior. 


. 


concept 


The psychologists Hall and Lindzey define.the self- °° , 
"J.eaS a ap oe psychological processes which govern 


behavior and adjustment. "* Syngg and Combs simigarly stress 


_ the relationship between self-concept and behavior: "What a & 


person does and how-he behaves are determined by the concept 


he has of himself and his abilities."? Numerous other theor- , 
» ° ‘ . 


ists also write that the self-concept is a-direct behavioral 


determinant .4 Researchers in speech communication also provide 


° ¢ 
evidence that a person's concept of self as*a communicator is 


ae 


: closely related to behavior.” Because of this close relation- ° 


. 


~~ “ship, a knowledge of the self-concept is one of the best, ways ‘ 


ee 


to predict and understand behavior. Not only do students need 


‘ to be made aware of the importance of their self-concepts as 
communicators, but speech poathuve need to be cognizant of 
their students' perceptions of themselves as communicators 


‘ as well. 


' 


_In order to aid teachers in understanding the way i 


view Phenselvesy. a few instruments have,pten déveloped which 


‘as $<O/ 720 


_globally assess the self-concept of a communicator ‘and of a 


public speaker.® Yet an instrument which will measure an 


. 


2 


individual's image of his communication abilities in different . | . 


structures ‘(esg.; public speaking and dyadic situations) and 
cee ry : i . a e 


elements iene; language usage and listening) is definitely -~ 
inated becaude self-concept: is segmented and made up of senor. 

facets. The educational psychologist McCandless writes, "We: é 
shall regard the en as complex, made up of many : 
facets...., Expectancies ‘have. been’ learned for each beets so"- ; : 


that the individual can predict success or failure in*con- 
: ‘ 

nection with behavior that pertains to a given facet."" Gergen, 
bel polito, Anderson, Brookover and Paterson, Brooks and Keltner 
are other writers who point out that there are several facets 

or dimensiors to an individual's self-concept .° Self-concept 

as a communicator is’ oné facet of the general self-concept, ts 
but self-concept asa communicator is also segmented into the 


‘ 


different structures and functions of communication situations. ; 


. 


Just as a person's concept of himself as a mathematician and 


a reader/may vary, so also a person's concept of himself as 


a i omic perception of himself as” 


a listener or a oup participant. 


The knowledge of how a person perceives his or her cone 
municat on abilities in various situations or roles would be 
helpful to speech teachers and would provide more helpful 
information than a global natessnant. For example such an 
instrument would permit nariy identification of persons har- 
boring serious doubts about their abilities to communicate 


+ ; , 
and would also identify specific areas where help is needed. 


Additionally the tests results yould provide meeded infor- f- 
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egies, and adapt courses to the individual needs of st 


‘ 


. ry . . . ; 
The instrument is particularly suited to answering the) impor- 


tant question, "After completing the course, are the apadente 


thore confident in their abilities to commynicate?" The test 


_results will allow teachers to evaluate the/ef fective ss of 
. ve 


€ / ey 
a course ins specific areas. For vans sak fhe instrument 


. 


distinguishes between self-concept as a public aca and 


as a listener, thus allowing the teacher/ to compare course 


. 


effectiveness,in these areas. - 


dimensions of structures and elementS and because such 
° P be 4 / ‘ ais 
instrument would serve a San eee of educational needs, t 


\" 


_ The purpose of this paper is to report the development of the 


r6cc. 4 en, a ee ee Yio 


“e , 


en OF MEASUREMENT APPROACH - * x 


-w~ \ 


administered” and “soured quickly and. efficiently and PEenAe 


‘data are ivaitabie which, provide evidence ‘that the approach 


can yield:a reliable and yeiee instrument wher properly con- 


10 


structed. | Ano her advantage, of ‘this Specoach is that it 


provides freedo in describing behavior across a variety of 
communication situations. sk s : on 

. / ° ; . ey Fes ’ 
a DETERMINING THE DIMENSIONS > 
Since ied ¢écéarchér's ia alae was tio develop an | index 


A redtdiea Likert-beale? wats: selected Because “it can be\ be 


ents. , 
Ng 


4 


. a . 
4 a person’ 's sonception of his use of the elements of, tom- 


| om nication in’ diff¢rent structures, a workabhe categorization 
: } 


. 


a hak ie srcwcke es and st renal was needed. To determine 


io : kk the dimensions to be ) inoiudea the ISCC, the following 


[ i proce dure | was employed. . 
fs ; aa saa (N=9 5) enrolled in a basic communication course 
} wrote ere g thé First week of the course on their 
a * percept ons of t eir abilities to ee All, direct and 
| | : Heclarati e statements which clearly related to an individual's 
| \oility to\ commu icate were extracted from the themes. Similar 
| | items were Miso dxtracted — Rossilon's "Speaker's Self- 
: » | Concept scald! and from Crowell, Miyamoto, and Katcher's 
| "Co unicator Quebtionnaire! and “Communicant Questionnaire”. 12 


These instrument) s |were selected because the test developers 
rere upon | indiv dual's self-descriptions of communication 
\ . 


Le P abilities for test| tems. This procedure produced 410 items. 


ae 


-\ : es 
+ ° Five instructqre of communication then thoroughly and 


} . 


; 4 independently | ‘aes ae the self- ~descriptions to discover a 


Cronsaerltegi ait sy tem\ for iclsaat tying the statements, “This if 
1 ’ 
i) piinipinetie ogical /appraac was designed ,to answet the question: 
‘ Ns X \s . 
7 ~-~rammwwhat “distinction between Communication structures and elements 
i ' . 3 ; : 


-did these students make in their-ability to communicate? 
co. as ; 


All jhdges noted that these students made a sharp dis- F 
tinction in thdir abilities td\ communicate in public speaking 
" 2 4 


a ; situations from \their abilities\to communicate in small group 


» 


.” and dyadic situations, ,but they did not usually make a dis- 


“+ tinction between sijall\ group situations and. dyadic situations. 


a 


Ww 


: - 


Some elements (e.g., delivery, bodily action, and reticence) 
; ‘ ‘ 
were never mentioned apart from a structure (e.g., "My delivery 
*\ 
is hesitant and weak when I speak before a group," and "I feel 


inhibited when I am expected to contribute something to.a dis- 


' 
cussion"). However,.four elements--listenjng, reasoning, 
* ‘ 4 


language usage, and persuasive ability--were also considered 


isolated from eee (e.g., "I feel I am deliberate in 


my thought proctsses," 


and I feel I am rarely able. to per- 


suade others"). Judges agreed that if a statement referred 
to an element and a structure, it was to be classified under * 
appropriate structure. After considerable study and several 


re-classifications designed to collapse dimensions, initial 
: % ‘ - 
dimensions were selected. : 
- » 


The next step involved asking seven other instructors.of ~~ ee 


communicat jon to examine the .categgrization of the statements 


and to add any other statements,: elements, or.structures that 


they believed important in determining an individyal's self- 


concept as a communicator. No other structures or elements 


é 


were added. 


The above procedure produced six initial dimensions. The 


dimensions, explanations, and sample statements are given below. 


1. Small Group and DYedic-~ judgment. ef general ability 


to communieate in small group and dyadic situations. 
For example: "I have difficulty-in einking of an 
appropriate remark ito make in gran dijscussion," and 
"I feel at ease in group discussion..." 


\ ’ 
2. Public Speaking--judgment off genera} ability to com 


Ge 


: 3. 
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Sas, 


oe 


See ei +e 
(' hs ” 
gp Ee. 3 


municate in a public speaking situation. For example: 


"I get up to. speak with the feeling that, I shall sur ly 


fail," and "I like*to observe the reactions of my _ 
audience to my speech." ‘8 ~ : ", 


e 
Listening--judgment of ease and persistence in lis-' 
tening iy different situations. For_example: _"T find 
myself t listening to other people because I-am pre- 


o¢cupied with my-own ideas," and "I can listen-very 


‘ 


tell even if those around-me. are not paying attention." 


Lanquage-- judgment of ability- to use’ lords effectively 


in different situations. For example: "I find it easy 
a = Se 


. —— 


to change my language if I see my ideas are not getting 


\ o om) 


-across," and’ "I think I use the best language possible." . 


Content--judgment of worth of one's ideas, réasoning- . 
ability., and desire to communicate. _ For example: — 


"People Séem interested in what I have to say," "I 


-feel { am deliberate in my thought: processes," and "I 


. 


like to share my ideas with others." 


Persuasion--judgment of ability and desire to persuade 


others. For example: "If others disagree with me, I 


will try to persuade them to my point of view," and 


“Others always out-argue me." ’ : ree 


— 


> 
These dimensions were in¥tially selected for usé as sub- 


° 4 


. 7 / = 
scales for the ISCC. However, the finality of the six subscales 


was subject to change’. The following factors determined whether 


the dimensions would be included in the final instrument: 


1. 


The subscale's-discriminative powers as determined by 
| A 


| og 
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® discrimination indices of items of the subscale. These 


discrimination indices are based ‘on coefficients of 
; correlation between: score on an item and score on the 


“ subscale. 2 


‘2. Whe subscale's distinctiveness as determined by -inter- 


° 


correlation with the other subscales. For example, ical oo 


e scores @n two’ subscales correlated -90, then these 


+/ edie should, be combined insomuch as “they-‘measure * 


similar constructs.~ 


yThe riext step in the test construction was the selection of items 


on each subscale and the final’ determination of the subscales. 


’ . — 
«. <@ 
e é o : 


SELECTION OF ITEMS AND SUBSCALES 


The ‘researcher selected eighty items from the original pool 
* ‘ 


‘of 410 statements. The majority of statements were eliminated 


because of dipliepbion, ang, othis were eliminated’ because they 


did ‘not meet the criteria for selecting items, for Likert scales, 2? 


The eighty +tens were randomly ordered and administered to 320 
college deotiniiee. ‘Mean’s, standard deviations, and discrimination 
indices were computed. The eighty items were also given to five 
professors of communication who were instructed to sort the items 
into the dimensions ahaa previously. 

The final _forty-five items utiliz d in the ISCC were: 

1. those items on which there was perfect agreement .in the 

categorization of the five judges; e* 
‘2, the items within a subscale with the highest’ discrimi- 

- nation indices; and : 
3. the items that were positively and negatively worded 


ie : rR - 8 _— ' 


so that’ the, test as a whole would be approximately 


my pet _ half positive and half negative. uo 
: . : c ; 


‘e 


~ 
The researcher was \able to select nine items on-five subscales ‘* 
. y \ \. 
on which judges unanimously agreed and that had high (.40 and - 
. ® = en 
up) or moderate (.20 and up) discrimination indices. 24 Because 
Fie . \ ; é ; 


¢ 


all items on the dimension "Persuasion" had low and/or negative 
: . ' ‘ cy = 
discrimination.indices, this subscale was. dropped from the 
: \ 
final. instrument. On the completed instrument, items of the 


five subscales aré not grouped or labeled in any way. For the 
5 . 

t 

randomly-arranged tens of the final jastounent: , see Table l. 


Table 2 lists the items of sii subscale. . 


‘ 
» 


After the items for the five subscales were selected, 
discrimination indices of the items om each wiacete wére be 
mined. It -was hypothesized’ that ‘items: of a “subscale aoe have 


iF 2 
higher discrimination powers with é6ubscale scores, than with 


: / ; , ; ' 
total scores. This ahalysis was performed with the data obtained 
vast 


when thé 45-itém test was administered to 199 College students.’ 
Item discrimination indices with total ‘and: subscale scores are 
presented in Table 3. The table indicates that every item had 


higher, discriminative powers with its subscale score than with’ 


‘ a. L ~s 
tal score. + AS - 
Qe 4 ; — 


One final analysis was performed to check the distinctive- 


/ 
/ 
/ 


/ ness-of thegsubscales. ‘Using the data collected from 199 college 


students, scores on each subscale were correlated with scores 
on the CEee. subscales and the total score his investigator 


Spears a aatensee correlation ( 40 to .70) among the scores 
a ° 
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» 
on esich subscale. For'example, it was expected that scores 
— 


.- + & 4 


‘ 


- on,the Listening Subscale would not cofrelate highly (above .70) 


an, 
. 
ae 
¢ 
. 
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> with scores on the other subscales and stotal ‘score’ since ‘many 
ie? aoe 8 
. ; 


x 3 variables, in addition to listening, determine communi¢fation 
abilities. But listening is nonetheless an important; variable; 
+ thus a positive,~ yet moderate,\ correlation was expected.. Thete 


. are admittedly overlapping variables. For example, language 


usage is a factor influencing success in public speaking, but * 


certainly not the only factor; and so a substantial yet moderate 
correlation’ between these two subscales was expected. If cor- 
3 ‘relations were extremely high between any subscales or total 


scores, then the distinctiveness of .the subscale would be 


' 


.questionable. 


- 
e 


Table 4 presents the correlation matrix of subscale and 


“total Scores: The correlations ranged from .350 to .707, showing 
a moderate relationship. Thus, with the highest correlation 
coefficient (.707) between two ISCC scores, the proportion ets: 
' | common vatianes seoointed for was only 50 per cent. The square 
of the correlation coefficient indicates the amount of common ’ 


\ * 
variance between two measures. When the coefficient is .707, 


the corresponding proportion of common variance is.500. Thus 


50 per cent of the total variance is unaccounted for by the 


te 


relationship of the two measures. Since all subscales‘attempt 

.« *to measure self-concept as 4 communicatot, a substantial rela- 
r 3 tionship. between the Iscc scores was sceacked However, this 

researcher believes that each subscalé¢ is measuring “something” 


which is not accounted for by the common relationship among 
$ \ 4 


jf them. It is argued ‘that this "“something":is the construct ' 


¢ : * 
. 


a 4 + | | 


* negatively worded items are reveksed. This scoring yields a 


. 


measured by each subscalé. 
.. ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING\ 
‘ e : 
The ISCC is a administering ane requires no ingtructions 


“beyond those on the ‘cover sheet of the test. When using IBM 


cards to record responses, most. subjects comedian the test in: 


ae: se tt Due 


ss \ 


10 to 15. minutes. 


- 


~ 


The seven choleds are scaled ee ee on the positively 
worded items with values of.one for the "Almost Never" choice to 


seyen. for the "Almost Always" choice. The score values for the 
: . -. , ' » 


4 


potential range of scores from 45 to 315, with scores in the 


. 
o 


_top range indicating high selféconcept, ‘and scores in’ the low 


range indicating low self-concept. Each subscale has a_ potential 


range of scores from 9 to 45. : os 
» RELIABILITY 

, an ee ’ 4 4 
A‘ test-retest reliability estimate was used to assess the 


stability of the instrument. The reliability coefficients 


presented in Table 5 are diana on a. test-rétest with dy college 


‘students over a “£1 fteen-day period: ‘The coefficients obtained 
from ene retest are high and support the reliability of the . 


subscales, and total score. "© 


WN split-half, reliability coefficient sited ned from 301 
_ colle ege students was used to estimate the tintertal consistency 
of the ISCC "Total Score”. The coefficient adjusted by the 


Beéatiian=trows “prophecy. Formula was .91. This estimate isgalso 


satisfactory and attests to the Total Scores' reliability. 


‘ | a 


a? e . sat ° a ; m, Pre _ ‘ . 4 wr & 
os 2s . VALIDITY. 
The National Committee"on’.Test Standards labels the three 


aspects of validity as content validity, criterion-related ~° a 


“ «validity, and construct validity.” 


wee " w 


» “| verenyendetsene., this section is divided into. a discussion of : 


. . 1 


In ‘keeping with their 


‘three characteristics of validity. 2. ' ‘ 


oe . Ue Content: Validity. ‘The procedure used in developing the ‘ * 
om = 1scc was Sopiones: to insure chat the feat was a valid index of 
the construct of self-concept aSia couminicatox. ‘The phenomeno- 
logit¢al. classification, experts" opinion, internal analysis of 
test reliability, item-discriminating powers, and the inter- 
correlation of. subscales provide evidence of content validity. 


Criterion-Related validity, aoa a measure ofa e 


. F 
“rpe » 


' ‘ckiterion which ‘is a direct guage of'a pefson' s "selEsconcept’ as 


a communicator is ‘difficalt. A person’ s comminicative behavior 
s ‘ 
in his total -environment. is _the only external. criterion which 


. 


provides a direct measure of the construct in. question. However, 


it was nee feasible to directly observe ss! use of the elements 


“ of Lotawnrauiion in activities ie side of the classroom. whethz! 


er the observation in the classroom is indicative ofa person’ s 
: . : ' \ 
» Communi cative czuaane d is Subject to the competency of the “observer 


$s ' 
a ' 


‘and the "artificial" and limited classroom setting. This re- 


searcher fully recognized the limitations of using observer's 
* * mS 


judgment of communicatiomability yet, nonetheless, believed 


that the use of this external critezyion was better than none. . 
é The ISCC was administered at mid-semester in three upper - 


« 


division "performance-oriented" communication courses. At the " 


» , F a 


+e 


‘ dents enrolled ina public a tba course. The. researcher : 


‘positive correlation wads ‘expected. _ 


. ° e 


end of the semester, students’ grades ‘on all irene ‘ ‘a. 
activities were’ obtained and correlated with subscales and ; , 

total scores on the .IScc. A high correlation was not antici- / 
pated since factors, in addition to self-concept aga Communi 
cator, inffuence students' grades. nievae, a odenatet ain’ 

\ 


; Pearson Product - Moment Correlation Coefficients’ were 


calculated between ‘Ise scores and grades of panty ne stu-| 


hypothesized that grades would sic tana correlate (P<05) : af 


_ thesis. In addition to significantly correlating with scores 


with ecekua on the “Public Speaking subscale and the Total Score. 
& 


ae 


The resfits wnith are ‘presented in Table 6 ‘confirmed the re 


on the Public Speaking subscale: and Total Scores, public 
speaking grades ‘also correlated "st fnisicantiy with scores on ,, 
the ‘smal Group and byadie = Gotan Subscales.’ 

The researcher, also hypothesized that grades in di Scussion 
activities (N=83). and grades on interviews Leena) would signifi- 
cantly ee ee (P<.05) with stores ne Small aang and 
Dyadic subscale and total sgores. Sa are presented 
in Table 6. The analysis revealed a significant correlation . 


,” 
between discussion grades al the two predicted en A 


ster tent i eta also aaisbed between discussion grades 


' and scores on. the’ Listenifig abate les However , a significant” 


correlation was’ not found between initnevieietind areas and xeoven 
on the §$mall Group and Dyadic subscale or ‘the total, scores. . 


Construct Validity. In attempting to provide some answers oes 


* 134 i 


. 
% - . ¥ 4 . 
. \ 
i ' ? 
2 . + ad 


f degree in commniniaation (“communication experts") are different 


t 


“is to analyze expecken group differences. 


ny 
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to the question, "What constructs account for variance in test 
per formance?", thé researchdr sed two procedures discussed by :‘ 
. Cronbach and Meehl in their cqmprehensive article on construct 
‘Ye - ft. oo : 
‘ of : 5 
One validation procedure suggested. by Cronbach and Meehl a, 


19 Self-theory would 


velidity- 


lead us to expect predictable self-concept differences in groups 


where experiences and knowledge are different.., Experienced 
a. @ On, . ” 


counselors, would be ‘expected to hav¢g a’ higher self-concept of 


their ability to communicate in small group and dyadie situ- 
" ations and of hades ability td listen effectively than would 
college freshmen. To test this expectation, twenty-one subjects ' 
who had at least a Master's degree in Counseling and a veax*e 


axpersenne sand fifty-four college freshmen were administered * 


the items on the Small Group and a aa and Listening ‘subscales. ° 


A Fisher's "t" test was run to determine whether the- counsélors' 
‘ scores significantly differed (p¢.05) from the freshmen's 
" *; se 


scores. The results in Table 7 ae ia this expectation. 


’. y A, second test of construct validity. was based on’ expected 
s 
group difference cadena college fPeshmen | and “communication 
» 


experts.” Because =e experience and knowledge oe persons. who’ 


teach sebntenkien. ‘courses and who hol@ a least a.Master's - 2 


. . 


a the experience and knowledge of most ¢ollege ‘freshmen, a 


~ differencg i in the self-concept ‘o8 a comminicator is ‘expected es * 


; \ 
for the two groups. ‘The’ Iscc was administered to twenty-seven 
reghesttitisatace experts” who niet the specification above and to ee? 


3 ’ a 


- 3 “ef ia . 3 


fifty-four college’ freshmen. A Fisher's "t" test was run to 
determine whether a significant @ifference (p¢.05) existed 
between the — of the -two groups. The:results are presented 
in Table Gs Since a significant difference was found to exist 
between. by means on all subscales-ant total ‘score,. the expec- 
tation was Todudieuaa se ee: 9? 

. A second validation procedure discussed by Cronbach and 


Meehl is to analyze an instrurient's correlation with other 


tests which are presumed to measure some aspect of the same 


6 ‘ 
construct.?° This procedure involved locating. instruments 


which measured constructs that overlap with or influence the 


‘construct: of self-concept as a communicator. Instruments 


“ designed to provide a measure of ‘genefalized .self—concept, : : és 
, generalized anxiety, and communication-bound anxiety were : 
selected. , m= ‘ : 
The researcher selected a. widely-used generalized self- — : ca 


concept scale, the Tennessee self Concept Scale sorely for * 
& « a 
correlation with the 7 eee as a communicator scale. 


‘ 


The instrument was selected because numerous studies are avail- 
e .: . 


able which support the validity and reliability of the instru; 
- ® 


= ment. 2 The TSCS was “desigried td provide a pa uaa: 
description of the self-concept. The Scale copsists of 100 * 7 
self-descriptive ‘statements which the subject uses to portray —— 
‘his own’ picture of himself. This researcher selected the ; 
total ‘positive score and nine subscale scores of the TSCS for 


| 
‘correlation with the ISCC. -The researcher hypothesized that 


1s the scores on fhe TSCS subscales#"Personal Self," "Social Self," 


¢ 


"Self-Satisfaction," “Behavior" and "Total Positive" waugd 
- correlate higher with the ISCC subscales and total scores than 
would the scores on the TSCS subseales "Physical self," "Moral- 
Ethical Self," "Family Self" and "Identity." To test this 
hypothesis, the TSCS and the ISCC were administered to thirty- 
eight  Sictaninee ales scores were correlatéd. The means of. the 
correlation ecottictsnks are higher ela Iscc scores and 
"Personal Self" (X = .405), "Social Self" (x'= .434), "Self- 
Sapisfaction" (x = +356), "Behavior" (x = -310), and "Total : 
Positive" (x = .336) than between "Physical Self", Ae = .240),. 
ee «Ethical self" (x = .240), “Pamily "Self" < = 066), and 
; “mBentigy” (x = 089). The coet ficients confirm the manhcetats 
, The institu e for Personality and ete Testing’ s (IPAT) 
Anxiety Scale a 


- The IPAT Arikiety’ ‘Scale is ai brief and 


of generalized pnxiety.” 
nonstressful gestionnaire designed to measure manifest anxiety . 
level, whether it be situationally-determined or relatively 


- » ¢ 


independent of. the immediate situation. Since anxiety’ is a 


factor influencing a person’ s ability to communicate ,*> 


and - 
since high scare on the IPAT Scale indicates high anxiety, .a 
moderate negative correlation ‘was expected ‘between the IPAT 
scores and the sce scores. 
The IPAT- and ISCC were painiatexed to thirty-nine- aCkLNES, 
students. Table 9 contains the product-Moment’ Correlation Co- 
‘efficients betweqn the IPAT Total Stores and the ISCC subscale 


and total scores. Moderate n tive correlations were obtained, . 


-and offer evidence of construct validity.’ = wi 


‘ ie °° Cg 


stionnaire was selected for use as 2 meaoure, , oe 


f 


! 
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The final ia ees selected was one that measures com- 
st 
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‘munication-bound aiedees Ss McCroskey's "Personal Report of 


/ (fommunication Apprehension ‘for College Students" (PRCA) was 


aa The ‘PRCA is a enty-item Likert-type scale 


designed.to provide an index of\a -person's anxiety when, com- 
municating with other people. Since high scores on the PRCA 
\ ; ‘s 

indicates high communi cation-bound prety, atnegative cor- 
relation was’ expected between. PRCA and ISCC scores. Since 

an examination Sf the PRCA revealed that approximately half 
of the items relatéd to public speaking, a high correlation 
was predicted to exist hetween scores on the Public Speaking 


subscale and the. PRCA. A moderate correlation was expected 


: % 
between PRCA scores and scores on the ISCC subscales SmaIl 


S 
Group and Dyadic, Language, and Content, and on Total scores 


Communication-Bbound anxiety does not seem to bea st ng 
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' factor associated with listening ability; therefore, a ow 


correlation was expected between‘scores on the listening 
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. scale and PRCA scores. x i 


: Pe KOe% these predictions, the Iscc and. the PRCA were 
aduinierered to £i Sty-two freshmen college, ii: neeiareee The - 
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Saakaletton coefficients are presented in age 10. THe re- 
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s -  CONELUSION : 


The procedure used in developing the ISCC and the statis- 


~ | 43 : ; * 
tical analysis of items and subscales attested to the content * 


ya idity of -the instrument. The correlation coef f¥cients 
: ¢ SD * ase “ 


een grades on public. speaking and discussion performance . \ 


ts aa : ‘ ‘ 
and ISCC scores provided some evidence of criterion-related 
n > ; 


* validity. However, grade& on interviews did not firnish 
’ ; ( ; , 
evi ance of criterion-retated validity. Although these data 


call for a closer examination of the Small Group and Dyadic 


*..  sybgcale,.it does not nullify the @vidence of content and 
or « \ ® . ‘ = 
construct validitys-*“.The difference in known groups denoted 
. * ~ : 
construct validity., Corrélation bétween scores on the ISCC 
‘ . 


“and measures of yeneralided self-concept, generalieed anxiety, 
and conmunication-bound anxiety indicated that the ISCC is. 
_ related to the constructs: these instrumen s measure, but is 
a Specific measure ofa phenomendn not - isdiated by the instru- 
ments. The REaRAT ENA believes ‘that based on the data pre- 
sented in ends article the rscc appears to provide a valid 
and reliable measure of the construct, in question. “However, 
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_ TABLE 1 


INDEX OF SELF-CONCEPT AS A’ COMMUNICATOR 


Please respond to the statements in this questionnaire by 
indicating how you perceive yourself aS a communicator. 
your_ reactions ,to every item. 


next and give your initial reaction to- 


of seven alternatives. 
from 1 (Almost Never) to 7 (Almost Always). 


the central: or neutral position. 


eo 
3, 


ae 
4... 


5. 


ach item. 


Indicate * 
Move rapidly from one item to the | 
In marking this 
“questionnaire, read each statement carefully and then select one 

The alternatives\ are arranged'on a continuum 
Number 4 represents 


I find it easy to SHANge my language if I see . that uty ideas are, 


not getting across. 


I, am fearful and tense ‘all the while I am speaking before a 


group of people. 


Regardless of\who I am talking to,. I ama 
I feel pretty confident in my ability to i dala maa in an 


informal discussion. 


It is hard for me to think of examples which will help clarify 
whatever I am explaining. 


a conversationalist. 


I feel I am deliberate in my thought processes: | 
‘I have trouble forming ideas into words.. 


When other people are talking, my mind wanders. 


ot 


a 


7 


I get. up to speak with the feeling that I shall surely fail. 


. My ability to express myself remains pretty much | oe same 
‘régardless of who I am talking ‘to. 


a’ 


I feel inhibited when I am expected to contribute! to a discussion.:. 


I think I can effectively use audio-visual aids ia speaking 


before a group. 


It is difficult for me to tell if the person I am‘ talking to 


agrees with what I am saying. 


I express myself in a clear and well-organized mannen. * 


ILlike to share my ideas with others. ~ 


I find it hard to get people interested in what I have Lo say. 
If I feel that people disapprove of what I am-saying, I. find 


it extremely difficult. to express myself clearly. | 
People seem interested in what I have to say. 


I know when I have expressed my ideas clearly. 
When listening to a speech, my interest is hard to hold. 


« 


‘I know,what I want to say but not how to say it. 


to say. ° 


I have difficulty ceennientinn when. ina totwal interviewing 


situation. 


If people do not understand me in ‘pocexediton, I am happy to Pe 


explain. - 


I have difficulty in thinking of an appropriate remark to Ls as 


“in group discussion. 


I enjoy speaking before a group of people. 
I have difficulty: putting complex ideas into words. 
When I talk, other: people listen carefully. 
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_ Even if I Sisagree with a person, I will eee to what he has 
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/ ' TABLE 1 (continued) 


29. My delivery is hesitant and-weak when I speak before’ a’ group... 
30. When talking with others, I find myself thinking i wHat Iam -.: 
going to say instead of listening to them. 
31. ‘I feel that I have something worth saying. | . 
32. I like to observe the reaction of,my audience to my. ‘speech, 
33. I avoid speaking situations. 
34. It is easy for me to summarize the main pointy brought up in a 
. group discussion. * 
35. Although I talk finently with friends, I am at a’ loss for words. 
on the platform, 
36. I feel at ease in a group discussion. . ‘ ; 
37. I believe that. if I trfed hard ehough F could BEEPREAVERS oi : 
‘ communicate with almost anyone., . 
.38. I can listen very vell even if others ‘around me are not paying, 
attention. 
- 39. Even if I cannot easily understand what a person is. “Saying, I 
is _ continue to pay attention. ‘ 
40. I think I use the best language possible. ™ 
41. I find it hard to concentrate for a long period o£ time on Sian 
other people are saying. 
42. I fear my hands will shake when I ‘speak. 
43. I feel my ideas are important and worth telling to others. 
44. I find myself not listening to other people because I am 
preoccupied with my own ideas. 
45. In conversation with another person, I get so wrapped up in trying... 
tp understand a particular thing that I lose the train of thought. 
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TABLE 2 


Subscales emiulignenp site aaa 
_; Self-Concept as a Communicato a _ 
iter eee, J foe et 


. * . "ue q’ . 
Subscales . * 7 Ro Items* . we 14 % 


Small Group and Dyadic 3, 4, 1%. 13) 23, 24; 28, 34, 26 . 
Public Speaking . 2, 9, 12,°26, 29, ahs 33, 35, 42 . Pea 
Listening ge % 8, 20, 22, 30, 38, 39, 41, 44, 45 


Language ” * ¢ By Ty 30, Ay Dy, 49) 21, 27, Ob 
Content , S, 6,.15, 16, 18, 28, 31, 37, 43 


* Numbers ‘correspond to items in Table 1. 
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Dicrimination Indices : 
“s . for _ ff. Sy 
_ Item-Total and Item-Subscale* (N = 199) at 
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Item-Totalj Item-Subscale ‘*” . © -Item-Total “Item-Subscale ’ 
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hd 5613 * -6072 ae + +5156 «S752 . 4s 
2. - 5751 1 - 7469 "25. -6981 . «7590 : 
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» 64, 4415 yy ; 27... -7270 2.7527 
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12. } .4633 : 4804." ° - 35. '.6159 -8144 © 
13. 163822 ".5094, . 36. *.6406 7 7559 
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"66 24679 « ~ .5639 7 39. +» «4140 * + «6100 
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TABLE 4 
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Intercorrelations of ISCC Scores (N = 199) 
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Test- Retest Reliability Coefficients ee 
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Correlation Between Performance Grades 
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: - t-test Analysis of . : . 

Counselors and <ulreoe Freshmen's Aye Scores : 7 
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: Means - Means 1 * i" # 

- ; Counselors (n = 21) Freshmen (n = 54} t value-7 > ° 

SmaY Group and «53.00 43.26 5.55¢ | 
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Listening “8.76 39.07" + 6.318 4 
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